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20 November, it called on the tenants of each estate to organize;
to treat with the landlord as a united body, standing or falling
together; and if their offers of rent were not accepted by him, to
pay the money instead into a campaign fund. Its chief promoters
were William O'Brien and John Dillon; Parnell privately dis-
approved. At first its spread was remarkable; but soon the result-
ing evictions created a turmoil worse than any since 1882. Lord
Salisbury had to abandon all hope of governing by the ordinary
law. The first business brought before the commons, when they
reassembled in January 1887, was an amendment of their rules,
allowing the closure to be carried by a bare majority on the
motion of any member, provided the Speaker consented and at
least 200 members voted for it. Thus forearmed, the govern-
ment was able to pass a new and drastic Crimes Act. Skilfully
piloted by Balfour in his new capacity, it was helped on the day
of second reading by the publication in The Times of a facsimile
letter dated 15 May 1882, i.e. nine days after the Phoenix Park
murders, purporting to be signed by Parnell and condoning the
murders. Parnell at once denounced this in the house of com-
mons as a forgery. But it looked very genuine; and the series of
articles on Tarnellism and Crime', in which it appeared and
which contained other reputed secret letters by Irish leaders,
had a profound effect on English public opinion. To get the bill
through committee the government had to innovate still further
in the restriction of debate, with a 'guillotine* resolution (which
Gladstone did not oppose) fixing a time-limit beyond which
clauses were to be put without amendment or discussion. Mean-
while Lord Cowper's Commission had reported advising certain
concessions to Irish tenants. These were embodied in a com-
panion measure. Both bills became law before parliament rose;
and Balfour, with coercion in one hand and relief in the other,
stood foursquare against the Plan of Campaign. In August
the National League was 'proclaimed5. A sort of cwar' lasting
nearly three years began, during which Ireland was once more
convulsed by rebel lawlessness and dragooned by arbitrary
authority.
This was wholly undesired by Parnell. He had realized too
late the need for appeasing English popular opinion and allow-
ing the bugbears of moonlighting and cattle-maiming to be for-
gotten. But he could not stop men like O'Brien and Dillon, any
more than Hicks Beach had been able to hold back Lord Clanri-